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process in being "the expression of 
man's delight in God's work," and thus 
it appeals to, and awakens all noble 
sympathy and right feeling. All labor 
of love must have something beyond 
mere mechanism at the bottom of it. 

It is necessary for the artist in his 
stndies to do much work that may ap- 
pear to some persons like merely me- 
chanical copying of nature ; but it never 
is such in the hands of an artist of true 
feeling. 

The technical qualities of a work of 
art are superior to those of a photo- 
graph, in that the former contains more 



fullness of consistent truth ; but not in 
consequence of any superior beauty and 
delicacy over such gradations of forms 
as are given in the photograph ; for no 
human hand can approach photography 
in this respect. 

It is the artist's business, by har- 
moniously associated representations of 
truth and loveliness, to quicken love 
and gratify and inform the mind con- 
cerning the Creator's work, and to lead 
it to contemplate and dwell upon those 
things which it is good for human souls 
to heed. 



LEAVES EKOM A NOTE-BOOK. 



"How wonderful is this rock on which 
I am lying ; a little world of varied 
beauty and interest, changing with every 
new inch of surface. Look down close- 
ly upon it, so as to shut out the sur- 
rounding world, and concentrate the 
attention upon the minutest details. 
How impossible to see all or even the 
greater part of this detail, until after 
long, patient and loving study. Look- 
ing down upon the rock from our five 
feet seven of height as we stand, the 
eye distinguishes divisions, layers of 
more or less marked difference in color ; 
it observes quartz, feldspar, mica, and 
the mosses and lichens which stain its 
surface. In a shallow rift filled with 
earth, bunches of grass, dried with the 
heat, show a few green blades and 
waving stems. Farther down, in a 
larger oasis, about the size of a dinner 
napkin, I see a larger tuft of grass, from 
the middle of which rises a little nut 
tree and a cedar, each about eighteen 
inches high. Farther down, the quartz 
appears in larger stains, and in other 
crevices a few small mullens have sprung 
up. Below, there is a taller cedar, this 
time six feet high at least, and near it 
the stump of what has been another, 



which before it was cut down may have 
gained twelve feet, for below, where, in- 
deed, the soil begins to cover the rock 
somewhat thickly, there is a fine cedar 
twenty feet high at the least, with a 
brave little nut-tree and a wild-cherry 
keeping it company ; but this is at the 
very outskirts of the rock. I do not 
step over the border where the soil 
begins to cover it out of sight ; but these 
things are what the eye can see without 
minute examination — without lying 
down upon the rock itself. One thing 
more, we notice, that the rock is not long 
left really bare. The soil indeed disap- 
pears, but lichens and mosses cover it 
thickly on the north side, and spot it 
everywhere. 

" But, now, lie down, and look closely, 
and see how the world changes. A 
new life developes itself. It is no longer 
the rock which is prominent ; it is the 
life of the rock ; that which before was 
mere incident becomes now the individ- 
ual. This streak, which seemed from 
above a nearly uniform grey, on closer 
looking we find composed of quartz, 
shaded from white to smoky amethyst 
inlaid in mica, which, in its turn, is set 
with minute pin-point crystals of horn 
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blende, and garnets of various sizes, some 
clear and sparkling but small, other 
masses much larger, but dull in color. 
Then, again, it is difficult to find so 
much as a square inch on which the moss 
has not begun to grow, which it does 
by little erect plants exceedingly small 
at first, and of the darkest green. The 
lichens, also, do their share, throw- 
ing out their seeds, which take root in 
the immediate vicinity of the mother 
plant, and like the mosses show from 
the first, the color of the mother plant. 
All this time not a word of the animal 
life, from the ants which scour the rock 
in every direction, untiring and unsatis- 
fied—I saw two just now lugging along 
a bit of fat pork the remnant of some- 
body's luncheon in weeks gone by as 
big at least as fifty ants ; — to the lit- 
tle burning orange-scarlet spider who 
moves with such rapidity that it is diffi- 
cult to see if he fowjegs, much less to 
count them. And, just now, on a bright 
clear-green leaf of wild cherry there 
lighted a fairy fly exquisitely delicate in 
shape, and with a body of such vivid, 
but pale, green enamel as was delicious 
to see. And this is the rock which we 
see in pictures, painted with a few 
daubs of gray, and perhaps blotted here 
and there with a patch of green! " 
July 4, 1863. 



— "Even in F's picture, the inex- 
plicable modern love of dull color, of 
sober hues has made its influence felt. 
This has coupled itself with an equally 
inexplicable dislike of definite forms; 
of patterns — whether considered as ar- 
rangements of lines, or of colors of or- 
naments, — jewelry or other ; and, at last, 
of detail everywhere. The fatal error 
of so-called generalization has crept in 
everywhere, and putting its stigma on 
individualism, has reduced Art to an un- 
happy mask. A Venetian or a Fleming 
would have put in place of this dull 
brown curtain, or wall-paper, behind 
F's subject a curtain with some well de- 
signed, interesting pattern, and either in 
bright color, or in black relieved with 
gold. Thus, behind the Virgin, in the 
excellent copy from Hewling in the 
Bryan gallery— ' Joseph and Mary,' ac- 
cording to the catalogue ; but, is it not 
rather Elizabeth and Zacharias? — there 
hangs a beautiful bit of tapestry, a black 
pattern on a ground of gold. Nor is 
the love of these things entirely dead 
among the moderns. Baron Leys and 
James Tissot have done very interesting 
things in this way. On the hem of 
Margaret's apron, in Tissot's picture in 
the Artists' Fund, there is a bit of em- 
broidery very ingenious in color and 
form." 



" He who feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all, who dares be true." 

Emerson. 



